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For Conferences, Conventions, Summer 
Schools, Retreats, Reading Parties, and 
all kinds of Winter and Summer Gath- 
erings, large and small, 


THE HAYES, 


SWANWICK, DERBY. 
Over 300 beds. 
Apply to the Secretary at The Hayes. 


HIGH LEIGH, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 


About 150 beds. 


Recently enlarged and improved. 
Apply to the Warden at High Leigh. 
The Directors of First Conference 
Estate, Ltd., call attention to the 
reduced terms at these well-known 
conference centres. 
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and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS.. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 
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and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply will be given.— 
| & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 

) Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon. 
don, S.E.22. 


YPEWRITING.—MSS. quickly and accu- 
rately copied. Duplicating. Excellent 
testimonials. Long experience. 1s. per 1,000 
words. Carbon copy, 3d.—Miss Messer, 9, 
Cotterill Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 
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se 
Now Complete 


LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
Selected, translated, and annotated 
by G. G. COULTON, M.A., Hon. D.Litt, 
Just Published 
Vol IV. Monks, Friars, and Nuns. 
With 12 illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Previously published: Vol. I, Religion, 
Folk-Lore, and Superstition. 7s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II, Chronicles, Science, and Art. 


6s. net. Vol. III, Men and Manners. 
6s. net. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
THE ARABS 


By R. A. NICHOLSON, M.A., Litt.D. 
Second Edition. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
The author’s aim was to compile a work 
which should serve as a general intro- 
duction to the subject, and he has now 

brought it up to date. 


OBEDIENCE IN 


CHURCH AND STATE 


By P. JANELLE. 
With a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
This book contains three political tracts 
of Stephen Gardiner, translated into 
English from the original Latin and pre- 
faced by an introduction entitled ‘The 
Political Thought of Stephen Gardiner.’ 


A BIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER 
OF PETERHOUSE MEN 


and some of their neighbours from the 
earliest days (1284) to the commence- 





ment (1616) of the first admission book 


of the College. 
PART II. 1574-1616 


By T. A. WALKER. 
Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


This is the second and concluding part of 
the Register. 


Cambridge University Press 
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WO articles in the interesting March 
Fortnightly may be specially recom- 
mended to our readers’ notice: Mr. G. R. 
Stirling Taylor on ‘ The New History’ and 
Mr. John Hallett on ‘The Prose Fiction of 
Soviet Russia.’ The conclusion of Mr. Stir- 
ling Taylor’s examination of the present posi- 
tion in history is, that we have now cause 
to suspect that citizens of the world will 
write history more correctly than professional 
historians and researchers do, whence he is 
inclined to give approval to writers of fiction 
who have turned to writing history. . As to 
history, strictly speaking, there are some 
points which, we think, might be brought 
forward against him, though, in the main, 
we believe his contentions to be sound; but, 
as to the adoption of history as a field for 
exercise of the imagination, in which writers 
and readers may find what they have sought 
in fiction and more also—we think that here 
he touches on one of the most hopeful intel- 
lectual developments of our time. In the 
old historical novel history was adjusted to 
a framework of plot and to the requirements 
of characters devised by the writers (even so, 
in a good historical novel, the history gave 
breadth and depth, and afforded situations 
beyond man’s devising); in the new history, 
with a truer consciousness of the records to 
serve as control, the function of the writer’s 
imagination is to interpret, to elicit, as it 
were, reality—a function which may be main- 
tained to be both higher in its nature than 
a aegie invention, and more profitable 
to the world. 

Mr. Hallett on Russia tells us of writers 
who for the bulk of the English public are 
and are likely long to remain, nothing almost 
but names. Russian prose was in abeyance 
for some years after the revolution. The 
interesting general fact about its revival— 
which, however, was to have been foreseen— 
is that it belongs rather to the ‘‘ orna- 
mental’”’ than to the ‘“ realist’? school— 
being spiritually, if we may so put it, akin 
to futurist art. Mr. Hallett gives some 
striking illustrations of its methods, 





We have received from a correspondent, 
Mr. J. E. Saul, a little addendum to a 
recent book of his on Radlett, givin 

particulars of an old war memorial whic 

found mention some seventy years ago in ‘ N, 
and Q.,’ and appears to have been more or 
less forgotten. It stands, as Mr. Saul quotes 
from the ‘ Victoria County History for Hert- 
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fordshire,’ ‘‘ Between Rabley Farm and 
Ridge, a stone pillar a few feet high, by 
tradition marking the spot where Warwick 
died after the battle of Barnet.’’ This is, of 
course, not to be confused with the obelisk 
which marks the supposed site of the battle. 
It is, as the illustration shows, a fluted shaft, 
with a foliated capital, which supports a 
polyhedron. It bears no inscription; is not 
ancient; and has no tradition about it in 
the neighbourhood to tell who erected it. 
However, though enquiries made at the time 
of writing his book on Radlett produced 
nothing, Mr. Saul has had the luck to find 
out all about this pillar. It has not, in fact, 
anything to do with Warwick, but was 
erected by the grandfather of the late Rear- 
Admiral Horatio Nelson Dudding in com- 
memoration of Trafalgar. The polyhedron 
seems to have no special symbolic signifi- 
cance, being, not the Pythagorean icosa- 
hedron emblematic of water, but as the writer 
tells us ‘‘ the Archimedean solid with four- 
teen faces familiar to geometricians as the 
cuboctahedron.”’ 


E removal of Mudie’s Library—it retains 
its old name of Mudie’s Select Library— 
from 30-34, New Oxford Street, W.C.1, is 
assuredly to be noted as one of the events of 
‘* changing London.’’ The Library had been 
in those premises for upwards of seventy 


years; and now upon its removal they are | 


to be demolished. The new Central Library 
is at Queen’s House, 28, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


[X the February Journal of the Ministry of 

Agriculture will be found an article by 
Professor J. A. Thomson on that ever-fascin- 
ating theme the interdependence—‘‘linkages,”’ 
as he has it—of living creatures. He gives 
numerous and striking examples; we select 
one of them for our readers. Imported 
orchids can hardly be raised with any success 
from seed. The seed either does not sprout, 
or, if it does, produces but a sickly plant. 
Bertrand, a French botanist, made the dis- 
covery that this failure was caused by the 
absence of a certain fungus, by which it is 
necessary to the orchid’s well-being that it 
should be ‘‘ penetrated and partnered.”” In 
some cases the orchids will accept a substi- 
tute fungus, but the finer species have been 
found to be very fastidious, and to reject all 
but their proper partner. The explanation 
offered for this is that the orchid seeds being 
very small are not well supplied with reserve 
material, and that the fungus establishes for 
them a nutritive connection with the soil, or, 
in the case of orchids perched on trees, fixes 


atmospheric nitrogen. It is also suggested 
that it may secrete a stimulating ferment 
into the seed. Another plant with a fungus 
partner is heather, which, by reason of this 
partnership—so close that the fungus threads 
permeate the whole plant—is enabled to live 
on moorland soils where hardly anything else 
will grow, 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal. 
March 14, 1729-30. 





Saturday, 








They write from Shoreham, March 10, 
That on the 26th of November laft a large 
Ship, French built and rigged, beat over the 
Oweres Sand, and the Bognor Rocks, and now 
fits upright in the Channel, Midway between 
Arundel and Chichefter, having about 4 
Fathom Water on her Deck at Low Water: 
Part of her Mafts, Yards, Sails and Rigging 
were faved, and carried to Little Hampton: 
They were new, and not all Tarr’d, fo pre 
fume fhe had put to Sea in a Hurry, and 
that fhe had not been above a Day or two out 
of Port, and-forced afhore by a Storm at 
S.E. We fuppofe her to be about 300 Ton. 
On the 27th of the faid Month in a new Boat, 
22 Foot long, Square-Stern’d, painted on the 
out fide White and Yellow  reprefenting 
Waves, drove in this Harbour, judged to 
belong to the French Ship: She had in her 
an Ax, and Ads, and a Boat’s Windlefs; alfo 
9 odd Shoes, which ’tis thought her Crew 
were putting off in order to fave themfelves 
by Swimming. From the foregoing Circum- 
{tances this Ship is believed to be Trium- 
phant, Capt. Poulet, bound from Havre de 
Grace, with a rich Cargo to Cadiz: And ’tis 
not doubted but that there may be a very 
—— Salvage, if proper Means be 
ufed. 


It is thought that the Duty on Salt will be 
taken off from Michaelmas next. We are 
informed, that there is collected on this Duty 
580,0001. per Annum; but the Drawbacks 
and Charges of collecting deducted, the Nett 
Money is about 180,000]. per Annum. By 
the taking off this Duty there will be near 600 
Officers difcharged. 

We hear that a Scheme will be {peedily 
laid before the Lords of the Treafury, for 
erecting feveral Work-houfes for improvin 
the making of Sail Cloth in the County o 
York, and for the better regulating and 
employing of the Poor in the faid County. 
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Literary and Historica] 
th Notes. 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON THE 
DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA, 
(See ante pp. 30, 65, 136). 





AS the first two Columbus voyages had 
yielded so little in return for their outlay 
a Royal decree dated 10 April, 1495, was 
issued allowing other navigators to sail to the 
West in search of new lands. The voyage 
known as Vespucci I, 1497-1498, which was 
robably financed entirely by the King of 
Ricin, gave to the Spanish Crown a great 
stretch of a continent which rightly bears the 
discoverer’s name America, 

This expedition has nothing to do with 
Columbus whatsoever; in fact he resented the 
issue of the decree. 

Columbus became Admiral, Viceroy and 
Governor-General (also the possessor of 
1/10th of the proceeds and allowed to invest 
a 1/8th share in the total costs) of the 
islands he discovered, and of that portion of 
the mainland known as the Pearl Coast which 
he explored. An examination of the early 
maps and globes of those days reveals such a 
confusion of ideas with regard to the dis- 
covery of America that they help us very 
little. If all the cartographers had fol- 
lowed Alberto Cantino’s beautiful map of 
1502, which included both the Columbus and 
Vespucci discoveries, such would not have 
been the case. Martin Waldseemiiller (after 
the death of Columbus on 20 May, 1506, and 
of Vespucci in February, 1512), although cor- 
rect in his 1507 and 1508 maps of the World, 
began to doubt before 1516, who was the real 
discoverer of America. 

Basil H. Soulsby, the translator of Joseph 
Fischer, S.J., in ‘ The Discovery of the Norse- 
men in America’ (London, 1903), states that 
in 1901 the author had discovered in the 
Prince Waldburg-Wolfegg’s library a copy of 
Waldseemiiller’s map of the world of 1507, 
and one of his Maritime Chart, ‘‘ Carta 
Marina”’ of 1516, which had _ belonged to 
Johann Schéner, mathematician and carto- 
grapher. He states—‘‘ On sheet 9, I found 
‘America’ printed in large type. I also 
found on the lower edge of the map, in large 
capital letters, the beginning of the title of 
the gigantic map of the world, continued on 
sheets 10, 11 and 12 ‘Universalis Cosmo- 
graphia | secundum Ptholomaei traditionem | 





et Americi Vespucii aliorumque | lustra- 
tiones.’ On turning over I came on another 
map, of which the title, also in large capitals 
on the upper edge of sheets 13 to 16, ran as 
follows:—‘ Carta marina navigatoria Por- 
tugalien [siwm] navigationes atque tocius | 
cogniti orbis terre marisque formam natur- 
amque, situs et terminos nostr | is temporibus 
recognitos et ab antiquorum traditione dif- 
ferentes, | eciam quor [wm] vetusti non 
meminerunt autores, hec generaliter indicat.’ 
The date is fixed by sheet 20, which states 
that the map was printed on the eve of Whit- 
Sunday, 1516. In the ‘Carta marina,’ 
near the Tropic of Capricorn, the word 
‘ America ’ has been deleted, and replaced 
by capital letters: ‘ Brasilla sive terra 
papagalli,’ parrot-land, and a _ lengthy 
legend has been added: ‘ Hec per Hispanos 
et Portogalenses frequentatis navigationibus 
inventa circa annos Domini 1492, quorum 
capitanei fuere Cristoferus Columbus Ianu- 
ensis primus. Petrus Aliares [Cabral] sec- 
undus Albericusque Vesputius tertius.’ ”’ 

The facts appear as follow: — On various 
maps and globes circa 1510 the names Terra 
do Brazil, Mundus Novus, Terra Sanctae 
Crucis, Land of Paroquets, Terra Incognita, 
and America, are inscribed, haphazard, over 
the northern portion of South America, which 
was still very unreal in shape, sometimes used 
together or separately according to the fancy 
of the cartographer—these names are synon- 
omous and carry no weight because the in- 
formation from whjch they were working was 
so very confused. However, with the help 
of a modern map of South America we can 
readily trace the explorations that were car- 
ried out. 

Columbus on his third voyage discovered 
the Island of Trinidad, and passing inward 
on the south side caught a glimpse of Vene- 
zuela near the northern mouth of the Orinoco 
on 21 July, 1498, the first occasion on which 
he had sighted the mainland of America. He 
explored the coasts from Paria to Cubagua 
known as the Pearl Coast. 

On his fourth and last voyage, during 1502,1 
he explored the shores of Honduras (which 
Amerigo Vespucci had discovered on 24 June, 
1497), Nicaragua, and Veragua, as far as 
Puerto Bello. That completed the explora- 
tions of Columbus on the American Contin- 
ent, Martin Waldseemiiller, ‘ Tabula Terre 
Nove,’ 1508, gave him due credit for his 


1 Pedro Ladesma who had accompanied ‘the 
Vespucci I voyage of 1497-98 as one of the pilots, 
also accompanied Columbus on his fourth voy- 
age which carried on the explorations from 
Cape Honduras to Puerto Bello. 
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work. He places over the Pearl Coast the | 22 May, Gaspar de Lemos to inform his 


following :—‘‘ Hec terra cum adiacentib® in- | 
sulis inuenta est per Columbum ianuensem 
ex mandato Regis Castellz.’’ 

Amerigo Vespucci’s second voyage over- | 
lapped the explorations of Columbus on the | 
Pearl Coast. The expedition sailed 16 May, | 
1499, and arrived at the Brazilian coast some- | 
where between Aracaty and Cape St. Roque | 
in about latitude 4° or 5° South. After try- 
ing to sail against the current, Vespucci 
turned north and west and followed the Bra- 
zilian and the Venezuela Coast as far as | 
Maracaybo 10° 58/ N., which is some 500 | 
miles west of Cubagua, 

Pero Alsonso Nifio and Cristoval Guerra 
made a commercial voyage to the Pearl Coast 
between June, 1499, and April, 1500, but it 
is not known if they added to the knowledge 
of those coasts. 5 

Rodrigo de Bastidas and la Cosa explored 
the shores between the Pearl Coast and Puerto 
Bello between October, 1500, and ‘September, 
1502. Martin Waldseemiiller; is clearly in 
error when he tells us in his';‘ Carta 
Marina”’ of 1516 that Cabral discovered the 
Brazilian coast before Amerigo ‘Vespucci. 
The facts are that Vespucci, as stated above, 
explored 8° or 9° of latitude and 16° of 
longitude—some 2,000 miles of the Brazilian 
coast, in 1499, and he was followed in these 
explorations by Vincente Yanez Pinzon, who 
sailed in December, 1499, for the Brazilian 
coast, which he made in 8° S. (not 30° S., | 
as stated in error at clii. 204). He exam- | 
ined and entered the eastern mouth of a | 
great river, and reached Spain (after losing 
two vessels in a hurricane at Hispaniola), in 
September, 1500, to find that Diego de Lepe 
had sailed from Spain in January, 1500, 
and returned in June, 1500, having explored | 
the coast of Brazil from the north of Cape | 
St. Roque to latitude 10° S. 

Pedro Alvarez de Cabral, without intend- | 
ing to do so,? and clearly by accident, whilst | 
on a voyage with thirteen vessels to Hindus- | 
tan, fell in with land on 22 April, 1500, in | 
latitude 12° S. (approximate), and followed | 
the shores to Porto Segura, latitude | 
16° 25’ S., where he took possession in the 
name of the King of Portugal, detaching on | 





2 How often in the old sailing ship days 
when outward bound to Australia, we were 
driven to the westward and sighted the Abrol- 
hos Islands in latitude 17° 58/ S. and longi- 
tude 34° 41/ W. Somewhere near here off the 
coast of Brazil on 20 Jan., 1887, the emigrant 
ship Kapunda for Australia was sunk in colli- 
sion with the homeward bound Ada Melmore. 


| quets 


| he named this Vineland; 


sovereign. Gaspar carried parrots with him 
to court, thus the name ‘ Land of Paro- 
’? was given to the territory. 

Vespucci, outward bound this time under 
the flag of Portugal, met Cabral at Cape 
Verde, homeward bound from the east with 
great riches; and prosecuting his voyage fell 
in with land at Cape St. Roque, 16 Aug., 
1501 in 5° 29/ §., thence he discovered 
Bahia de Todos Santos in 13° S. on 1 Nov., 
1501, and Rio de Janeiro on 1 Jan., 1502. 
Thence having followed the coast to Uraguay, 
from there he steered for the open ocean, 
and discovered South Georgia Island. After 
following the shores for two days, he gath- 
ered in his other two vessels and steered for 
Sierra Leone, and with that amazing accur- 
acy which appears throughout his voyages, 
he reached that port in 33 days at an average 
of 5 knots over this run of at least 3,970 nau- 
tical miles, It was in reference to this 
voyage that he used the expression ‘‘ New 
World.”’ Amerigo Vespucci ‘‘ the Stead- 
fast ’” alone had earned the right to use it. 

Thus the whole coast between Cape St. 
Roque in Brazil and somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Hatteras had been exam- 
ined. Vespucci had discovered and charted 
over 8,000 miles, and Columbus 300 miles of 
‘Pearl Coast,’’ and 520 miles between 
‘Honduras and Puerto Bello.’’ 

On the early Norse discovery of America, 
Professor Fischer has given in the above- 
named book well sifted evidence. 

In 1000, Lief the son of Eric the Red, 
whilst on a voyage from Norway to Green- 
land (both the East and West Settlements, 
circa 920 - 1418, were on the western side of 
Greenland), was driven out of his course and 
reached an unknown country where he found 
grapes growing wild, and corn and timber; 
then, steering 
north-east, he returned to Greenland. 

In 1002 an expedition comprising about 
140 persons went from Greenland to the 
newly found land. 

Karlsefni led this expedition and Gudrid 
his wife went with him, also Thorward with 
his wife the Amazon Freydis and her brother 
Thorwald, a younger son of Eric the Red. 
They discovered a long, flat stony stretch, 
which they called Helluland, and two days 
later a land of magnificent forests, which 


they called Markland; then after a longer 
voyage a land which they called Vineland. 
Here they found grapes, corn, and timber. 
After skirmishes with the natives, they 
finally settled. One section of the expedi- 
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tion was separated from the rest and driven 
across to Ireland, where they were taken pri- | 
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Opilio Moses, opilio David fuit. 
to which again Malchus says :— 


| Eos erudivit cuncta spiritus Dei. 


soners. oe: 
In 1003 Gudrid presented Karlsefni with a | 


Milton’s elegiacs ‘‘In adventum veris’”’ 


‘ : . . | 
son named Snorri, believed to be the first | gicrve to be compared with Buchanan’s 


child born in America of European parents, | 


In 1006 the colony was abandoned, and ano- 
ther vessel was blown across to Ireland. 

Karlsefni called at Markland and returned 
to his home in Greenland. 

It appears probable that attempts to 
colonize Vineland were repeated until 1121; 
no mention is made later. 

In 1347 a ship sailed from Greenland to 
Markland and on the homeward voyage put 
into Iceland. 


sidered as synonymous with the Brazir, 
Brazil or Obrazill of the ‘‘ Carta Marina,”’ 
1516, to which the merchants 
attempted voyages from 1480 to 1498 without 
success.> It would therefore appear that 
Markland was well known in Europe as well 
as in Iceland. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


ILTON AND BUCHANAN. — The 

following jottings after a perusal of 

Buchanan’s Latin poems may be of interest 
to students of Milton. 

‘Lycidas’’:—‘‘ To sport with Amaryllis in 
the shade, And with the tangles of Neaera‘s 
hair.”’ Classical as Amaryllis and Nera 
are, they happen also to be the names of 
ladies with whom Buchanan “ sported.”’ 
Buchanan’s ninth Elegy, addressed to Newra, 
mentions her hair in particular: Love, being 
unable to recall the fugitive poet and having 
spent his darts in vain on him:— 

Fugit ad auxilium, dia Neaera, tuum: 
Et capiti assistens te dormitante capillum 
Aureolum flavae tollit ab orbe comae. 
Et mihi ridenti (quis enim non talia vincla 
Rideat?) arridens brachia vinxit Amor. 
Luctantemque diu (sed frustra) evadere, 
traxit 
Captivum, dominae restituitque meae. 

‘Paradise Lost,’ I. 7, etc. :—‘‘Didst inspire 
that shepherd,’’ etc. Moses is explicitly 
called a shepherd by Buchanan in his tragedy 
‘Baptistes,’ 149 seg, Malchus is made to 
say :— 

Quin ergo cathedra cedimus opilionibus? 
To which Gamaliel answers :— 





3 The Bristol merchants sent out two, three 
and even four caravels annually, for the seven 
years 1491 to 1498, to look for Brazil. 


B 





This is the last accredited | 
account of Markland, but Markland is con- | 


of Bristol | 


| ‘ Maiae Calendae’; both poems celebrate the 
| advent of spring, but Milton’s is the more 
personal. Line 58—‘‘ Pandit [i.e, Tellus] ut 
omniferos luxuriosa sinus,’’ seems based on 
Buchanan’s (96) ‘‘ omniferos pandens copia 
larga sinus.’”? ‘‘Omnifer’’ is a rare word, 
but Ovidian. 

Milton’s ‘‘In quintum Novembris’’ has 
words in it which appear to come from 
| Buchanan’s ‘Franciscanus’: the syrma 
which verrit humum (cf. also Buchanan’s 
El. i. 90, for the tragic syrma and Milton’s 
‘* sceptred pall sweeping by ’’), the cannabeus 
funis and the fenestrati calcei of the 
Franciscan are from Buchanan. The Fran- 
| ciscan appears also in ‘ Paradise Lost’: 
| ‘Or in Franciscan [weeds] think to pass 
disguised ’’’: cf. Buchanan 124, ‘‘ Jurant se 
. . . In Franciscano victuros esse cucullo”’ ; 
both passages allude to repentance in 
Franciscan habit. 

Milton’s ‘‘ Naturam non pati senium”’ is 
on a theme upheld in the course of 
Buchanan’s long poem ‘ De Sphaera’; but 
it is not easy to detect Buchanan’s influence 
definitely in it. Indeed, the more Milton’s 
Latin verse is examined, the more, on the 
whole, does it appear to be original: the 
borrowings are far less noticeable than 
Buchanan’s own appropriations from the 
Latin poets. 


C. W. Bropriss. 


NGLISH BOOKS IN AN OLD GERMAN 
CATALOGUE.—According to a Latin 
heading to his catalogue Benjamin Schiller, 
a Hamburg bookseller, increased his stock at 
the Frankfurt and Leipzig fairs, and in 
1695 issued a catalogue which he divided into 
Iibri Latini et Ezotici; deutsche Biicher, 
and Libri Anglict. 

The English books, twenty in number, are 
chiefly on theology and history. The list, 
as one might expect, is full of misprints. It 
is as follows: 


Libri Anglici. 

Taylor History of the Life and Death 
Jesus Christ, fol. 

—— xxv. Sermons over the Sundagh, fol. 
—— the Rule and Exerc. of Holy Living, 12 
Collection of the History of Engeland, fol. 
Kcclesiastical Histories, fol. 
History of King Henry the 7te, fol. 
— of the Princesse Elizabeth, fol. 
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land and Irland, fol. 
Clarcke Collections of the persecutions, fol. 
Towerson Explication of the Lord Prayer, 
fol. 
Grew Philosophical History of Plants, fol. 
— Museum Regal. Societatis, fol. 
Seldeny Janua Anglorum, fol. 
History of the Parlement of England, fol. 
Evelin Discourse of Forest Trees, fol. 
More Enquiry into the Myst. of Iniquisiti, 
) 


—— replication of the Myst. of Godlines, 4. 
Gerards Meditations, 12. 

Dianea Romana. 

Cleopatra Romana, in 5 vol. 


as Camden, Jeremy Taylor, 
Evelyn are to be found in other catalogues 


Cambden Description of England, Scot- | tral Library by the late Mr, Herbert 


————$_—_—_______ 


Max. 
well Wood, an alphabetical index, in 39 
volumes of typescript, of virtually all the 
marriages in the two counties from 1500 to 
1812. This index includes nearly 250,000 
entries, and in addition to being arranged 


| alphabetically, gives the year of the mar- 
| riage and the parish register in which the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of German booksellers at the end of the seven- | 


teenth century or at the beginning of the 
eighteenth. Most of these catalogues contain 


Latin books, some have French books, and a | 


few have either Dutch or English. Occasion- 
ally the books in French are 
from the English. 

H. Gorpon Warp. 
Long Eaton. 


PARROT WHO SAW NAPOLEON. — 

Are there any records in existence as to 
the longevity of parrots? There was a parrot 
in the old house at Ajaccio when Napoleon 
was born there in 1769. It never left the 
family. 
niece of Napoleon’s mother. 


translations | 


wife of my uncle, the late A. L. de Ternant, | 


superintendent of the 


Eastern Telegraph | 


Co.’s station at Marseilles. After my father’s | 


return from his brother’s funeral in 
summer of 1886, he said that ‘‘ Fifine’’ the 


the | 


bird was still living, but had lost an eye. | 


It had also been banished for some years to 


the kitchen owing to its very bad language, | 


both in French and Italian. The parrot (a 
female) was found dead one morning in the 
summer of 1891. No one living then knew 
the exact age of ‘‘ Fifine,’’ who according to 
family tradition was never called by any 
other name. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


NDEX TO MARRIAGES: NORTHUM- 
BERLAND AND DURHAM.—There has 
recently been added to the remarkable col- 


lection of transcripts from parish registers of | “* : : 
Northumberland and Durham which formed | Y°'Y popular, and this quarter first came into 


| Street will 


| entry appears, 


| AN 


H. Askew. 


AMERICAN EPITAPH.--In a recent 
paper by M. George Tchourtchine, of the 


| Confederation of Industrial Corporations, 
| Belgrade, read at the London School of 


| Economics, quotation was made of the follow- 
| ing epitaph from a grave in an Ohio church- 
L : | yard. :— 

Some of the authors in the above list, such | * 
Selden and | 


Here lies Abraham Nokes, 
Founder of the house Nokes Company, 
Conserved fruits. 

The conserves of this firm are the best 
in the world. To taste them means 
to adopt them. 

J. LaNnpFEAR Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


HITE STILTON. — This is a new term 
for Stilton Cheese used in the Empire 
Marketing Board’s Report on ‘Cheese in 
London’ (1929), wherein it is stated that 
oidinary Stilton is sold at Christmas, but 
all the year round a ‘‘ White Stilton’’ is 
sold. On inquiry I find that this is an 
ordinary Stilton in an immature condition, 
and not at all blue-veined. A firm in Lon- 


The last owner was the great-great: | don, with a chain of shops dealing largely 
c - s c 5 


She became the | 


in casked meats, makes a special feature of 
it, as being something a little different from 
the usual colonial Cheddar, but at the same 
time inexpensive and of mild flavour. 


R. Hepcer WaALtace. 


HANGING LONDON.—1. Savile Place. 
The decision of the Westminster City 
Council to extend Savile Row to join Conduit 
involve the destruction of this 
very interesting old byway and the adjacent 
buildings. It is pictured in the Sunday 
Times, 7 Oct., 1928, p. 18; Daily Telegraph, 


| 21 Jan., 1930, p. 16, and Stapleton’s ‘ Lon- 


don Alleys.’ The reading-room of the Alpine 


| Club, 23, Savile Row, is illustrated in the 
| Sunday Times, 24 Nov., 1929, p. 16, and one 


the bequest to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Cen- ! 


of the ground-floor rooms at No. 22 in the 
same paper, 1 Dec., 1929, p. 18. 

2. White Bear Inn, New End, Hamp- 
stead. This is to be rebuilt. Dated 1704, it 
was built when the Hampstead Wells were 


being. J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


alle REFORMED CONTINGENT: 
SIPRI CONTINGENT .— In December, 
1838, the force sent under Major-General Sir | 
Thomas Anburey to seize Jhansi included | 
Scindia’s Reformed Contingent, ‘‘ horse, foot | 
and artillery.’’ In December, 1843, the Army 
of Gwalior included in the Left Wing (which 
fought at Punniar) the Sipri Contingent. 
After the latter campaign the Gwalior Con- 
tingent was formed, and the Sipri Contingent 
was absorbed in it. The Gwalior Contingent 
is shown in the East India Registers as hav- 
ing the battle-honour ‘‘ Punniar,’’ presum- 
ably in token of the services of the Sipri 
Contingent at that battle. 

When were the Scindia’s Reformed and | 
Sipri Contingents formed, and what arms 
| 











were they composed of ? Were they officered 
from the East India Company’s regular 
forces, and had they any connection with each 
other ? 
H. Buttock, 
Captain. 
HE BONE HOUSE IN CALEDON, CO. | 
TYRONE.—I should be very grateful 
for any information about the above. When | 
visiting at Caledon, Co. Tyrone, I was taken | 
to see this curious ruin. It is apparently 
the remains of a small cottage, and stands | 
on the bank of a river. The walls, both | 
inside and out, are cased with hundreds | 
(perhaps thousands) of bones of the size and | 
shape of the fore-legs of small sheep, very 
neatly set in extremely hard white mortar. 
I could get no information about it in the 
neighbourhcod, though everyone there knew 
of its existence. There is a heavy semi-cir- 
cular stone trough at the back of the cottage, | 
with an opening for liquid to pass through. 
DE. Es 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY THEDDLE- | 
THORPE WILL.—By a will dated Jan. | 
10, 1529, a certain Thomas Ely left to the 
Church of All Saints, Theddlethorpe, the 
following legacies: To the high altar 3/4; to 
the ‘‘ hed hallow ”’? in the same church 12d. ; 
to the image of our Lady at the south side of | 
the high altar 12d.; to the cross two pounds | 
of ““wex’’; to the Rood 20d.; to the sepul- | 
chre 4 pounds of ‘‘ wex’’; to the bells 2/-; | 
to the same Church 6/8. Also five stong | 
of pasture for a yearly obit. 
Can any of your readers explain 
hallow,” “‘ wex,’’ and ‘‘stong ”’? 
A. H. L. Hastrine. | 


(“ Wex” is surely “ wax.”] 


“ hed | 
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| and Sub-Titles, of 
| words only, as ‘ Compromise,’ ‘I Forbid the 


| the practice enjoined here. 
| it particularly in the case of titles of books 


| of the title in lower case. 
| notice, prints the names of streets according 


| much 
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ASHIONS IN PRINTING. — A_ few 
changes may be observed to be creeping 
into our fashions in printing. One concerns 
the use of capital letters. The Oxford 
‘ Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary,’ begin- 
ning with the advice ‘“‘ When in doubt use 
lower case,’’ suggests between forty and fifty 
occasions when capitals are suitable, among 
them ‘‘ The Christian Deity, synonyms and 
pronouns .. .’’ (‘‘ Thine, Thy,’’ but how- 
ever ‘‘ who, whom, whose’’); ‘‘ the next 
word following a note of interrogation ”’ ; 
‘* Poetry, beginning of each line in modern 
English and French,’ ‘‘ Roads, Gardens, 
Gates, Groves, Hills, Parks, Squares, Streets, 
Terraces, etc., when with name’’; ‘“‘ Titles, 
books, the important 


” 


Banns ’. Usage seems moving away from 


I have noticed 


where one may find all but the initial letter 
The Times, I 


to the plan one may observe in old news- 


| papers with only the distinctive name capi- 


talized and with a hyphen ‘‘ Oxford-street.’’ 


, | do not know whether this would once have 


been ‘‘ Oxford Street ’’; or, if so, when and 
why the change was made. The letter begin- 
ning a line of poetry is now fairly frequently 
minuscule: I am unable in my own mind to 
decide which is to be preferred and should be 
interested to know your readers’ 
opinion. The Poet Laureate’s adoption of 
the minuscule initial in ‘ The Testament of 
Beauty’ seems to me to have been a happy 
inspiration, but that may merely be because 
it helps to assimulate that great work to the 
Latin epics, which are usually so presented to 
the eye. 

I should welcome a discussion on these 
topics in ‘N. and Q.’ Capital letters catch 
the eye, and focus attention: on the other 
hand they may be annoying and it is extra- 
ordinary to note how much pleasanter to look 
through is a catalogue in which they have 
been sparingly used than one in which they 
abound. 

R. E. L. 


EINHOLD KOHLER AND ‘N. & Q”’— 
Reinhold Kéhler’s posthumous book, 
‘Aufsitze tber Marchen und Volkslieder ’ 
brings in the appendix also a list of K6hler’s 
contributions to periodicals. | Under Notes 


and Queries (London. G. Bell, 1850 ff.) there 
is a note: ‘‘Ob K. kleine Notizen beiges- 
teuert hat liess sich nicht ermitteln.’’—Was 
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Reinhold Kohler a contributor of ‘ Notes and 
Queries’? What were the chief subjects of 
his answers or queries ? 

oO. F. B: 


MECKLENBURGH SQUARE. — Are the 
names of any distinguished people who 
lived in this square known? Curiously 
enough it is not dealt with by Wheatley. 
J. M. Butxocn. 


(ARD-COUNTERS, RELICS OF QUEEN 


ANNE.—I possess a small circular ivory | 
box with gold filigree work on the outside, | 
card | 


containing four round _ tortoiseshell 
counters with a tracing of a card on each, 
and the appropriate pips from 1 to 4 marked 
in gold. The box at one time belonged to 


Queen Victoria, who gave it to one of her | 
ladies-in-waiting, saying at the time that the | 
box and its contents originally belonged to | 


Queen Anne, who used it for card games. 
The lid of the box is lined with a velvety 

substance, and the bottom portion has writ- 

ten on it in red (ink?) ‘‘ Prend me oblige 
ws" 


Queen Anne, more particularly in the Court 
circle ? 
Rocurort BiakIstTon. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—Ermine | 


on a bar engrailed azure, three fleur de | 


lis or, between two palm branches crossed and 
a sphinx. Crest, a demi-eagle displayed 


] holding a ps é in its | : ; Z 
CHeEy SINT, Soren & peek Seenek 1m ihe | stationed, I wish to obtain photographs, or 


| pictures, of any officers of the regiment who 


The helmet is an esquire’s. 
W. E. GawtTnHorp. 


EALE-ADDAMS: CONCKLIN: ELLS- 
WORTH. — 1. John Neale transported 
Thomas Addams to Virginia in 1635. Re- 
cords show a Neale-Addams marriage in 
England and probably John and Thomas were 
relatives. Can anyone give 
about these families ? 

2. John and Ananias Conckleyne, believed 
to have been brothers, married in St. Peter’s 
Parish, Northamptonshire, about 1625. 
John married Elizabeth Allseabrook; Ana- 
nias married Mary Launder. Is anything 
known of the origin of the Concklin and 
Launder families ? 

3. Theophilus Ellsworth came from Hol- 
land to America, but is believed to have been 
originally from England. Information about 
this family desired. 


1837, Greenleaf Ave., 


beak argent. 


K. K. Apams. 


Rogers Park Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
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B | hoofs and smiling. 
Can any of your readers inform me what | 
games of cards were in vogue in the reign of | 


information | 
| me? 





PUNCH AND JUDY SHOWMEN.—I am 

interested in knowing any particulars 
about Punch and Judy showmen, con- 
temporary or past, and in receiving reminis- 
cences of their performances. I should like 
to know more about ‘‘ Professor’’ Hill of 
Bath, ‘‘ Professor ’’ Smith of Ilfracombe, the 
Staddon family (all mentioned by Walter 
Wilkinson in his book ‘ The Peep Show ’) and 
W. Davis, who was still giving shows in 
London two or three years ago, although he 
was seventy years of age. 


Paut McPuar tiny. 


Cow MASKS AT SOUTHEND.—A photo- 
J graph published in American newspapers 
in October, 1927, showed four figures wearin 
large horned cow masks (evidently mpl 
on false shoulders above the masquerader’s 
head), and dressed in long coats and trousers 
of some striped material. They wore hoofs at 
the end of their coat-sleeves. Little children, 
in conventional fancy dress (Dutch, Scotch 
and Greek) were shown holding them by the 
Are these masks a special 
feature of a Southend festival, perhaps a 
survival of folk masking, or were they 
novelties introduced at a fair or lawn féte ? 


Pact McPuartiy. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


HE 81ST REGIMENT (LOYAL LIN- 
COLN VOLUNTEERS) IN 1857.—To 
illustrate a diary of 1857, kept at Meean 
Meer, Punjab, where this regiment was then 


were serving there at the time. It is known 
that the following were there :— 
Colonel Matthew Smith; Major John 
Arthur Gildea; Captain Robert Bruce Chi- 
chester; Captain Charles James Skerry; 
Lieutenant James Alexander Deans. 
Will any descendants of these officers help 


J. H. Les tie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
Hon. Editor of the Journal of the Society 
for Army Historical Research. 


EADS FOR CREAM.—In old dairies there 
are still to be found shallow leaden 
cisterns formerly used for raising cream from 
milk, and fitted with an escape-pipe for 
drawing the milk off under the cream. These 
were in use in the eighteenth century. When 
were they first invented or introducc1, and 

by whom ? ; 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 
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pee Sow! s. — Milk-bowls, for setting 
milk to cream, used to be made of wood, 
and such are still to be found in Ireland. 
At what period did earthenware milk-bowls 
take the place of wooden ones? If I am not 
mistaken, wooden milk-bowls were general 
throughout England up to the eighteenth 
century. 
R. Hepcer WAttace. 


EORGE III AS WATCHM AKER.—There 
is a tradition that George III, before 


he succeeded to the throne, had a watch made | 
from his own design by Arnold, of which a | 


description is extant. It was rather less in 
size than a silver twopence, yet contained 120 
different parts: the whole weighed between 
5 and 6 penny-weights. Does this relic still 
exist, and what number of parts are there 
in a first-class modern watch? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


THE PANCAKE BELL.—I should be grate- 
ful if any reader could let me know where 
the Pancake-bell rang this year on Shrove 
Tuesday. JI am aware that the good old 
custom obtains in the City of London, and 
at some few provincial parish churches. 
J. P. Bacon Puitrips. 


THE ORDER OF THE WHITE ROSE.— | 


Does this still exist, and where ? 
A. H. €.-P. 


WARY ARDEN, — Had the mother of 
“~ Shakespeare any brothers or sisters ? 


A. H. C.-P. 


E WATERLOO BALL.—Was it at the 
Hétel de Ville, Brussels, that the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ‘‘ Waterloo Ball”’ 
took place? If not, where? 
A. B.. €:sP: 


BRUGES QUERY.—Who first used the ex- 
pression ‘‘ Bruges la Morte ’’ ? 
A. H. C.-P. 


“QPRING, BEAUTIFUL SPRING’ WALTZ. 
— Who composed the formerly popular 
waltz-song, ‘ Spring, Spring, beautiful Spring,’ 
and when and where was it produced? 
J. LANpFeAR Lucas. 


reader give me the reference for the follow- 
Ing quotation of Lord Byron’s. I only have it 
in French, 


Cest ici un de ces relais ot les Destins 
changent de chevaux.” 
FA; 


CHAMBERS. 


Replies. 
STAINED GLASS IN DOMESTIC USE. 


(clviii. 152). 


Alt the earliest examples of stained glass 

are found in religious edifices. There- 
fore, although the above evidence cannot 
be considered conclusive, it is presumed that 
the use of stained-glass in churches preceded 
that in domestic buildings. 

Probably the earliest record of domestic 
stained-glass is that given by Walpole 
(‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ chap. i), when in 
25 Henry III (1241) an order was given to 
place two windows in the Hall at West- 
minster containing pictures and a motto. 

The earliest examples extant are probably 


| the series of fifteenth century roundels of the 


Months at Norbury Hall, Derbyshire (illus- 
trated in Westlake, ‘ History of Design in 
Painted Glass,’ iii. 144). 

A series of heraldic windows in Ockwells 
Hall, Berks, dates about the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century. In Leicester Museum 


| there is a series of roundels of early sixteenth 
| century date from a private house in the same 


city. (Vide ‘ Painted Glass from a house in 
Leicester,’ G. McN. Rushforth, Archaeol. 
Journal, 2nd ser., vol. xxv. pp. 47-68, where 
is much valuable information about domestic 
stained glass.) 

The finest heraldic windows in a private 
house in England are those in Gilling Castle, 
Yorks, by Bernard Dininckhoff, dating from 
1585. (Illustrated in Journal of British 
Society of Master Glass Painters, vol, iii.. 
No. 2, October, 1929.) 

But glass windows, even in colleges, were 
rare until a late date. At Gonville and 
Caius College. Cambridge, in 1589 the win- 
dows of the hall were evidently not glazed 
below the transom but merely closed with 
wooden shutters. (Willis and Clark, ‘ Archi- 
tect. Hist. of Univ. of Cambridge,’ vol. i. p. 
198.) 

Josselin, writing during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, gave a minute account of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in which he 
states that though the Master’s Lodge and the 


x ws? C h lass windows, none 
YRON: REFERENCE WANTED.—Can any | Fellows’ Chambers had glass windows, n 


of the other parts of the college were glazed. 
(Tbid.) 

Ray, in hig ‘ Itinerary’ (p. 187) says that 
in Scotland as late as 1661 the windows of the 
ordinary country houses were not glazed, and 
only the upper parts of those even in the 
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King’s palaces had glass, the lower part 
being closed with wooden shutters. 

This arrangement can be seen in many of 
the works of old masters, such as the portrait 
of Martin Van Nieuwenhove by Memlinc in 
St. John’s Hospital, Bruges, where there is 
a window in the background with the subject 
of St. Martin Dividing his Cloak with the 
Beggar; ‘The Annunciation,’ by the Master 
of Merode (Maitre de Fle’malle) (Heraldic 
glass) ; ‘The Annunciation,’ by the Master of 
Liesborn (fifteenth century), Nat. Gall., 
London; and the ‘ Young Woman with a 
Water Jug,’ by Jan Vermeer of Delft 
(Metropolitan Museum, New York). 

J. A. KNOWLES. 


According to Dr. Nelson’s ‘ Ancient Painted 
Glass in England,’ 1913, very little domestic 
glass earlier than the fifteenth century sur- 
vives. But he thinks it must have existed in 
the thirteenth century and mentions orders 
of Henry III for glazed windows, of a 
religious type, at Windsor Castle and other 
royal residences He also quotes from Piers 
Plowman and Chaucer to show that houses 
then had glass with merchants’ marks and 
scenes depicting events and persons such as 
Troy, Hector, Achilles, Paris and Helen, etc. 
Heraldic glass must have been quite common 
in mediaeval halls, and is sometimes inserted 
in the upper parts of the windows of modern 
houses, memorial halls and official buildings. 


R. S. B. 


Owing to the fact that arts and crafts were 
largely encouraged and practised by the 
monks, they were naturally first applied to 
church use. Probably the barons and others 
who possessed castles, patronised the arts whe- 
ther practised by monks or schools of artists, 
and thus stained glass would find its way 
first into churches and later into baronial 
halls. City guilds would follow with stained 
glass in the guild halls. Saint, in his great 
work on glass, scarcely mentions domestic 
windows except in Coventry Guildhall (ec. 
1450). Le Mans, Poitiers, Canterbury and 
Chartres all have twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
tury glass, and York and Rouen fourteenth 
century. 
domestic stained glass 


from the earliest 
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Eden admits there may have been | 


period, but states that there are no remains | 
earlier than the latter half of the fourteenth | 


century. Instances are Brereton and Ock- 


holt c. 1450; Faulkbourne Hall and Ipswich 
Hospital, c. 1500 and c, 1555. Quarries and 
heraldry formed the chief part of early dom- 
estic work. 
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Chaucer wrote of glass in the chamber 
window in the time of Edward ITI. 
Water E, GAwTHorp. 
11,Tufton Street, S.W.1, 


German historians of stained glass, Wacker- 
nagel (‘ Die deutsche Glasmalerei,’ Leipzig, 
1855), and Kolb (‘ Glasmalerei des Mittel- 
alters und der Renaissance,’ Stuttgart, 1884- 
1889), state, that the earliest recorded exam- 
ples of stained glass are in the Bavarian mon- 
astery Tegernsee, and date from the end of 
the tenth century; the earliest extant exam- 
ples are some windows of the cathedral at 
Augsburg. Stained and painted glass seems 
not to have come into domestic use in Switzer- 
land till the sixteenth century, when windows 
of public and private houses were adorned 
in this manner. 

O. F. B. 


(ANNING'S MOTHER AND THE STAGE 

’ (elvii. 183, 201, 249, 302).—On 21 Jan., 
1788, a new theatre, built by public subscrip- 
tion in the town, was opened at Newcastle by 
Messrs. Austin and Whitlock’s company, 
which, said the Newcastle Chronicle, ‘‘ ap- 
pears to be strengthened by the addition of 
several new names, but we are sorry it has 
not been further improved by the absence of 
several old ones.” 

The company appears from the playbills 
advertised to have included Mr. Cooke, Mr. 
Munden, Mr. Saunderson, Mr. Gloster, Mr. 
Hill, Mrs. Bellfill) Mrs. Sparks, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Mrs. Munden, Mrs. Henderson, Mrs. 
Lovemore, and Mrs, Whitlock. Mrs. Hunn 
was one of the newcomers, making “her first 
appearance on the Newcastle stage’’ on the 
opening night as Elmira, the sultana, in the 
farce ‘The Sultan, or a Peep into the 
Seraglio.” Mr. May played Solyman, the 
sultan, and Mr. Hunn was billed as one of 
the eunuchs, 

In its following issue the Chronicle re- 
marked that the theatre (the announcements 
of which were headed ‘‘ Theatre Royal, New- 
castle ’’) ‘‘ is expected to be capable of hold- 
ing 1,500 people, should that number think 
proper to try it. But in this loyal town it 
is painful to see his Majesty’s Arms without 
supporters.’’ 

At the beginning of 1789 Mr. Munden 
became a manager, and on March 23, Mr. 
Cook took his benefit and appeared as Cato 
in Addison’s tragedy of that name, with “in 


| Act 4th, a Solemn Procession of Roman Sena- 


tors attending the dead body of Marcus, 
accompanied by a Military Band playing the 
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Dead March in Saul.’ After the farce (the | is generally called ‘‘O Waly, waly,’’ from 


Chronicle tells us) ‘‘God Save the King was | the first line, and is the lament of a woman 
called for, and sung with great readiness by | whose lover has deserted her, leaving her an 


the company, with two new verses relating to 
his majesty’s present unhappy situation. 

The company comprised Mr, Cooke, } 
Hodgkinson, Mr, May, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
Miss Smith, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Morson, 


Mr. | 


| 


Mr. Hill, Mr. Ross, Mrs. Whitlock, Miss | 


Butler, Mrs. Leister, Mrs. Munden, and | described in Hoyle’s ‘Card Games,’ etc. I 


Mrs, Sparks, 


, i appear in this | : : 
Mrs. Hunn’s name did not app | counters in three shapes, which seems to have 


season’s announcements, and in the middle of 
the year the two youngest of her twelve child- 
ren, and her third pair of twins, were born 
at Newcastle, and baptized at St. Andrew’s, 
Newcastle, 8 July, 1789: Ann Hunn, who 
died at the age of five years, and Captain 
Frederick Hunn, R.N., who married the only 
daughter of Admiral Francis Pickmore, and 
died in 1852. 

Towards the end of 1788 the company was 
at Chester, and a playbill announcing the 
benefit there of Mrs. Hunn, on 14 Nov., 1788, 
was produced to Gen. Sir Robert Wilson 
thirty-four years afterwards, in November, 
1822, as proof that Canning’s mother had 
been on the stage. (British Museum Add. 
MS, 30,147A, folio 19). 

Frep. R. Gate. 


Sr. ANTHONY OF PADUA IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE (clviii. 151).—On the 
north bank of the river Tyne, about three 
miles from Newcastle-on-Tyne, is a place 
called St. Anthony’s, now a populous suburb 
of Newcastle. In the early seventeenth cen- 
tury the place was uninhabited, and about 
1614 a pious Roman Catholic widow, Dame 
Dorothy Lawson, widow of Roger Lawson and 
daughter of Sir Henry Constable of Holder- 
ness, settled at St. Anthony’s and built a 
large house there. Her life was written 
about 1653 by her confessor Dr. Palmes or 


outcast. ‘“St. Anton’s well shall be my 
drink ”’ is one of the lines. 
M. H. Donps. 


[Two GAMES (elviii. 150). — Lorp San- 


DON’s box with trays and counters is for 
the round game of Pope Joan, which is 


have a similar box, with very fine crested 


| been made in India between 1785 and 1790. 


H. E. D. Braxtston. 


RYDEN’S MONUMENT IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY (clviii. 134). — The 
original monument was put up in 1720 by 


| John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, There 


Palmer; it was not published until 1855, | 


edited by George Bouchier Richardson. On 


p. 50 the following explanation of the name | 


of St. Anthony’s is given ‘‘ The place was 
holy, dedicated in Catholic times to St. 
Anthony, his picture being decently plae’d in 
a tree near the river Tine, for the comfort 
of seamen.’’ Dame Lawson dedicated her 
house to St. Michael and St. Anthony. The 
building was destroyed during the siege of 
Newcastle in 1641. 

There are St. Anthony’s ruined chapel and 
well on Arthur’s seat, the lofty hill by Edin- 
burgh. The well is mentioned in an old Scots 
song dating at least from the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, possibly earlier, It 


is an engraving of it in Dart’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey’ (1723). In 1731 the Duke’s widow 
obtained leave to replace this rather inferior 
‘“‘Jaurel’d bust’’ for the present fine bust 
by Scheemakers. Between 1845-56 Dean 
Buckland, ‘‘ with the permission of the sur- 
viving representative of the poet. Sir Henry 
Dryden, removed all [the monument] except 
the simple bust and pedestal’ (Stanley, 
‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ 5th ed., 
p. 260). The recent Committee on the 
Sacristy did not think it necessary to suggest 
that this monument should be moved. 
LAWRENCE E. Tanner. 


ILK HANDKERCHIEFS COMMEMO- 

RATING EVENTS (clvii. 333, 377, 394, 
428 ; clviii. 153).—The racing colours of suc- 
cessive Lords Zetland have been white with 
red spots, and red cap, and in his description 
of Lord Zetland’s victory with Voltigeur in 
the 1850 St. Leger, the Rt. Hon. J. S. 
Sandars says (‘ Chapters from Turf History,’ 
p. 53) :— 


Spotted handkerchiefs—the Zetland colours— 
flew in the air. There was also a silk handker- 
chief on sale afterwards when Voltigeur beat 
the Flying Dutchman at Doncaster the same 
week, This bore a picture of Voltigeur. In his 
description of this race for the cup. the author 
mentioned quite incorrectly describes the con- 
test as “a battle 4 outrance between North and 
South.” Both horses were bred in the North, 
trained in the North 


and 
therners. 


owned by Nor- 


J. Farrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 
The handkerchief pictures burnt by the 
Inquisition seem to have been based on the 
twelve scenes of Hogarth’s ‘ Industrious and 
Idle Apprentices’ of 1747. 
H. E. D. Braxtston. 
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KEYTES ARMS (clviii. 9).—Your corres- 

pondent may like to have a few notes on 
the Keytes family. Ebrington or Ebberton 
is about 1 mile east of Chippen Campden. 
This place has bestowed the title of Viscount 
on the Fortescue family, Earls Fortescue. 
The church of St, Eadburgha is a building of 
stone chiefly in the Norman style. On the 
north side of the chancel, within the com- 
munion rails, is an altar-tomb, with a 
remumbent effigies in robes, to Sir John For- 
tescue, ‘‘a great luminary of the law,’’ ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
25 Jan., 1442, a zealous supporter of the 
House of Lancaster and present at the Battle 
of Towton. The Keyte family were for sev- 
eral centuries land owners in this parish, 
and William Keyte bequeathed in 1632 the 
milk of ten milch kine to the poor; this is 
still distributed from May 21 to Nov. 12 in 
each year. Sir John Keyte of Ebrington, 
created a Baronet, 22 Dec., 1660, ob. 25 Aug., 
1662, aet. 47, married Margaret, daughter 
and sole heir of William Taylor of Brix- 
worth, Co. Northants, ob. 1669. 

In the south aisle of the church is an 
ancient altar-tomb to the Keyte family. 
Other memorials of members of the family, 
buried at Ebrington, include one with two 
marble busts to the above Sir John. 


The Keytes became connected with Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. Joyce, daughter of William 
Clopton by Anna, daughter of Sir George 
Griffith, married Sir George Carew (after- 
wards Earl of Totness), and her sister Ann 
married her cousin William Clopton. After 
the death of the Earl of Totness_ without 
heirs in 1629, the Countess left Clopton, by 


will, to Thomas the third son of her sister | 
Thomas came into the property on | 


Ann. 
the death of his aunt Joyce in 1636. He 
married Eglantyne, one of the daughters of 
John Keyte of Ebrington, and their son John 
married Barbara, daughter and heir of Sir 
Edward Walker. He, in 1675, bought New 
Place from the executors of Shakespeare’s 
granddaughter, Lady Barnard, and left it, 
by will, to the Cloptons, through his daugh- 
ter Barbara in 1677. Alice, daughter of 
Francis Keyte, married in 1687 Richard 
Dighton of Clifford Chambers. He succeeded 
Job Dighton, who, in 1642, was guardian of 
the last Henry Rainsford of Clifford, from 
whom he acquired the Gloucestershire estates. 
This Job Dighton, who was of the Middle 
Temple, London, was also trustee for the 
estates of Lady Barnard, which she inherited 
through her mother ‘‘ from William Shakes- 








peare gent. my grand-father.’’ In 1577 
Richard Faune was presented to the living of 
St. Helen, Clifford Chambers, by Charles 
Rainsford. In 1661 Jasper Maris was pre- 
sented by Henry Dighton pleno jure. 

1667, William Watts was presented by 
Henry Dighton pleno jure. 

1729, Richard Dighton, 
Richard Dighton pleno jure. 

1752, Robert Goodall, presented by Francis 
Keyt Dighton pleno jure. 

1735, John Martin, presented by Francis 
Keyt Dighton pleno jure upon resignation of 
Robert Goodall, 

Job Dighton died in 1659. His eldest son 
Job succeeded and died unmarried in 1669. 
He was suceeded by his brother Henry, who 
died in 1686. He was followed by his son 
Richard, who, as we have seen, married Alice, 
daughter of Francis Keyte, in Ebrington, in 
1687. 

I do not know if the Keyte arms are to be 
found in Clifford Chambers Church, but those 
borne by the Keytes of Ebrington were, 
Azure a chevron between three kites’ heads 
erased, or, as many trefoils slipped gu.— 
Crest, A kite’s head erased or (see Robson’s 
‘British Herald,’ vol. ii.). 

In the eighteenth century there were Keytes 
living at Stratford-on-Avon. I find the 
following in Phillimore’s Parish Register 
Series, vol. iv.: — ‘‘ Edward Gibbs Esgqr. 
married Agnes dau. of Sir William Keyte, 
Stratford-on-Avon, lic. 2 May 1739.” 

The Keytes of Ebrington inter-married 
with the Viscounts Coventry and Tracey. 
Elizabeth, granddaughter of Thomas 
Coventry, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in 
1625, married Sir William Keyte, Bart., of 
Ebrington. The chief seat of the Coventrys 
is at Croome d’ Abitot, Co. Worcs. 

Ann, dau. of Viscount Tracey, m. Nov. 23, 
1710, Sir William Keyte of Ebrington. The 
chief seat of the Traceys was Toddington, 
about four miles north of Winchcombe. 

There were Keytes also at Bourton-on-the- 
Water. In Phillimore’s Parish Register 
Series, vol. iii., may be found the marriage 
of ‘‘ William Kight of Burton-on-ye-water 
and Elizabeth Roe of Bickerton, 13 April 
1686.’’ (The Register dates from 1654.) 

In 1701, among a list of subscribers of the 
congregation collecting money for a place of 
worship, are to be found well-known noncon- 
formist names then living at Bourton-on-the- 
Water, including Thomas, Richard, Paris, 
and John Collett, Andrew Paxford, Thomas 
Tombs, Jorn Truby, Joseph Laurence, John 
Arkill and William Keyte. About the year 
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1800 Keytes were living at Bourton Mill and | 


Lower Slaughter. 
1803, 10 Nov. 
Bank and Emma Kyte of Lower Slaughter. 


and Elizabeth Keyte of Lower Slaughter. 

(Vide Parish Registers of Lower Slaughter, 
which is about a mile from Bourton, being 
like Clapton a chapelry of the Church. ) 


Robert Hanks of Aston | 
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‘It was a fine summer day, and our 
little school had obtained a half holyday, by 
the intercession of a good-humoured visi- 


| tor* 
1801, Jan. 28, lic. Thomas Coles, Clerk, | 


Another Miss Kyte married a Mr. Bryan | 


of Slaughter Farm, and a fourth married 
Robert Collett, 

The Rev. Thomas Coles was for a great 
number of years Pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Bourton. He was the younger son 


of William and Mary Coles of Rowel (near | 


Winchcombe), born 1779. A branch of the 
Townsends lived at Rowel. Thomas Coles’s 
son was William Carey Coles, Surgeon-Major 
of the Indian Army, and he married Emma 
Hanks, the daughter of John Hanks, who 


* His Honour Gilbert Gosston of Gander- 
cleugh; for I love to be precise in matters 
of importance.—J.C.” 

H. M’Leop INngs. 


“BND” IN PLACE NAMES, MIDDLE- 
SEX AND HERTS (clviii. 151), — I 


| have no local knowledge of the particular 


was son of Robert Hanks, the husband of | 
Emma Keyte; and they had a daughter (my | 


cousin) who was named Emma Kyte Coles, 
now living. 


She thus had a double descent | 


from the Hanks and Coles, who inter-married | 


with the Kytes. 
ALFRED RaANSFORD. 


East Elloe, Hunstanton. 
EWIS CARROLL’S 


BALLAD OPERA (clviii, 150). — This 
was sold at Sotheby’s on Feb. 14, 1929, and 


places named, but have already given indica- 
tion that ‘‘end’’ means the working end of 
a track for a special purpose, to which the 
first part of the place-name gives a clue. 
At cliii. 327 I show how seven ‘‘ Hillend ”’ 


| places are not on the ends of hills, but are 


on sighted tracks, passing through another 
**Hill”’ place (usually a ‘‘ Hill Farm’’ and 
also on low ground), the alignment ter- 
minating in a lofty hill-point. 

Since contributing this I have found still 
more field evidence confirming this meaning 
of ‘‘ End.”’ 

A friend had discovered the scrap-heap of 
an ancient cottage pottery at the edge of a 


| wood in Upton Bishop, South Herefordshire ; 
| and I was recording and visiting it for the 


MARIONETTE | 


was the property of Major C. H. W. | 


Dodgson. The description occupies two pages 
of the catalogue, and it concludes with the 
words quoted by Mr. McPuartin as from his 
second slip. 

H. J. B. CLements. 


(GENERAL PLANTAGENET-HARRISON 

(clviii, 151).—I cannot give the date of 
his death, but it must have been before 1888, 
when Mr, Rye published his book on 
‘Records and Record Searching,’ the second 
edition of which was issued in 1897. On 
p. 11 of the latter Mr. Rye writes ‘‘ ‘ General 
George Henry de  Strabolgi Neville 
Plantagenet’ Harrison . . . 
forger of the worst and most unscrupulous 
type, and all young genealogists should be 


| end, 


was a pedigree | 


most careful of believing anything he wrote.’’ | 
Mr, W. F. Carrer will not be in need of this | 


warning. 
R. S, B. 


JEREMIAH LUSHBOTTOM (clviii. 151). 
—This is our old friend Jedediah Cleish- 


botham, See ‘Heart of Midlothian,’ 


hap- 
ter i: — 


Woolhope Field Club. I noted on the map 
a straight path through the edge of the wood 
pointing direct to it, and extending this on 
the map, found that about three miles away, 
on the northward side, the line went through 
a hamlet marked Tillputsend. In discover- 
ing a similar pottery in Deerfold Forest 
(North Herefordshire) I had ascertained that 
the name used for a dark-coloured clay (evi- 
dently of glacial origin) was ‘‘till’’; and 
marked on the map of this Deerfold place was 
a ‘‘Claypits Lane.’’ This put me on the 
clue, and I made an expedition to Tillputs- 
The woman at the cottage said ‘‘ They 
sometimes call it Tillpitsend,’’ but did not 
know of any clay-pits near, Surmising that 
such pits would be near the hamlet, on the 
alignment to the pottery, I found a field- 
path leading to such a spot a third of a mile 
away, and at once found obvious clay-pits 
(two) on the line, with traces of (red) clay 
in them. A third of a mile from the line is 
Tiller’s Green, with ancient clay-pits and 
brick-kilns, where tiles were made by the 
tillers earlier than bricks. Indeed, we found 
in the scrap-heap of our pottery fragments 
of decorated mediaeval tiles, 

In this case Tillputsend was proved to be 
at the end of the used part of the track lead- 


' ing from the pottery to the till-pits, and the 
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track, by the way, was sighted on Bradlow 
Hill against Ledbury town. 

There is here obviously a clue to the mean- 
ing of the element ‘‘till’’ or ‘‘ til’’ in such 
place-names as Tilbury, Tillington, etc. 

A Tiltups End near Nailsworth, Glos., is 
evidently a corruption of Tilputs End. 

I will make no guesses for the meanings of 
the first part of the place-names asked about, 
but it is not difficult to make one about 
Ponders End. 


ALFRED WATKINS. 
Hereford. 


(HE ARMS OF THE MEDICI (clviii, 133, 

171).—While Salvator Rosa was working 
under the roof of the Medici he made use of 
their paper for his figure sketches in red 
chalk. I had several of them, but only one 
is now in my possession, and that is framed. 
I am certain many can be inspected in the 
B.M. print room which, if held up to a strong 
light, will be found to be marked with the 
arms of the Medici. If they are mounted on 
card-board the object is defeated, but I would 
willingly unframe mine and trace the water- 
mark, viz.: three roundles pyramidal and 
three roundles pendent on a heraldic shield. 

James ARROW. 
Balham. 


LD MEDICAL AND SURGICAL APPLI- 

ANCES (clviii. 152).—The best collection 
of such are in the Wellcome Museum, Wig- 
more Street, and the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Medicine- 
glasses were certainly used in the eighteenth 
century. I have specimens of about 1780. I 
do not think that mirror otoscopes or laryngo- 
scopes were in use in the eighteenth century. 
The earliest use of a throat mirror that I 
remember was by Robert Liston, the great 
surgeon, who used a dentist’s angle mirror 
for that purpose. This would be between 
1833 and 1846. The stethoscope of Laénnec, 
1819, was the first instrument for conducting | 
body sounds. The application of the ear 
directly for auscultation may date back to 
the last half of the eighteenth century. 
Mineral medicines as well as vegetable were 
largely used at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, vide any of the numerous 
pharmacopeeias of the time. 


F,. Wittiam Cock, m.p. 


Surely A. N. can obtain all the information 


| (A. H.), ‘Dawn of Modern Medicine,’ 18th. 
| 19th centuries, 8vo, 1920; Haggard (H. W.) 
| ‘ Devils, Drugs and Doctors,’ la. 8vo, 1929: 
| La Wall (C. H.), ‘ Four thousand Years of 
| Pharmacy,’ 8vo. 1927; Moore (N.), 
|‘ Physician in English History,’ sm. 8vo, 


| 1913; Cumston (C. G.), ‘The History 
| of Medicine,’ 8vo, 1926. No doubt 
there are others. The only museum 


| of medical antiquities in this country, I 
| think, is the celebrated Wellcome Historical 
| Medical Museum, 54, Wigmore Street, W.1, 
| maintained by Messrs. Burroughs and Well- 
come, the well-known wholesale druggists, a 
new edition of whose catalogue was issued 
recently, I believe. This museum, or a 
portion of it, is frequently conveyed to the 
centres of important medical conferences. It 
igs a very remarkable museum. The stetho- 
scope was invented (a very crude affair) by 
Napoleon’s physician, R. T. Laénnec, in 
1819, 
A, J. i. 


IRST YACHT IN ENGLAND (elviii. 

152).—B. Heckstall-Smith, in his ‘ Yachts 
and Yachting in Contemporary Art,’ states 
that the yacht Mary, presented to Charles II 
by the Dutch in 1660, was the first British 
yacht of which there is any authentic record. 
Extracts from the diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn are quoted in support of this state- 
ment, as follows :— 

In the year ’*60 the Dutch gave His Majesty a 
yacht called the Mary from whence came the 
improvements of our present yachts; for until 
that time we had not heard such a name in 
England (Pepys). 

Yachts ... were not known amongst us till 
the Dutch East India Company presented that 
curious piece to the King (Evelyn). 

The ‘N.E.D.,’ however, gives ‘‘ yought’”’ as 
another form of “ yacht,’’ the earliest refer- 
ence to this type of vessel being 1557, in 
Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ where ‘‘ three or foure 
Norway yeaghes”’ are mentioned. Other 
forms of the word are used before 1660. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The term ‘‘ yacht’ certainly did not have 
its modern meaning in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when the Royal Navy 
included several vessels so called, e.g. H.M. 
Yacht Soesdyke, circa 1693. She was of 86 
tons burthen with eight guns. _H.M.S. 
Daedalus, a fifth-rate frigate, of 52 guns, 





he requires by consulting the appropriate 
books. There are, for instance, Timbs (J.), | 


‘Doctors and Patients,’ sm. 8vo, 1878; Buck | 


launched in 1780, ‘‘ was generally termed 
the Yacht.” 
R. S. B. 
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OPE’S HOMER (clviii. 82, 156).—Up to. 
r 1894 the British Museum Catalogue 
records seventeen editions of the Iliad, and | 
nine of the Odyssey. The English Catalogue 
of Books will give your correspondent a list 
of the editions published in modern days. | 
Previous to 1800 there are seven of the former | 
and five of the latter in our national 
collection. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


LONDON READER AND YOUNG 
LADY’S JOURNAL  (elviii. 135), — | 
The London Reader of Literature, Science, | 
Art and General Information commenced 
publication in 1863, and the Young Ladies’ | 
Journal in 1864. The Times ‘ Handlist of | 
English and Welsh Newspapers, 1620 - 1930 ’ 
states that both are ‘‘ in progress,’ though 
they do not appear in recent issues of the 
Press Guides. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


(HOST STORIES (clviii.135, 178).—‘ World 

Bewitched’ (Balthazar Bekker), 12o., 
Lond., 1695, vol, i. only published; ‘ Dis- 
sertations upon the Apparitions of Angels 
fete.]’? (Dom Augustin Calmet), 80, Lond., 
1759, transl. from the French, also incor- 
porated in Crowe’s ‘ Night Side of Nature’ ; 
‘The Complete Wizzard’ (sic), 80, Lond., 
1770; and ‘ Accredited Ghost Stories,’ 120, 
Lond., 1823, 6 col. pls. 


J. ARDAGH. 


There is a collection of ghost stories num- 
bering one hundred and fifty in ‘The 
Haunted Homes and Family Legends of 
Great Britain,’ by John H. Ingram. Many 
of them relate to a time prior to 1830. 

G. H. W. 


CHOOLBOY RHYMES ON ‘FINIS,” | 
ETC. (clviii. 157). — The boys of the) 
eighties used to make the following sentence 
of the word ‘‘ Contents ’”? :—‘‘ Children Ought | 
Not To Eat Nuts Till Sunday.’’ Of the 
word ‘‘ Preface’? they would make ‘‘ Peter 
Robert Eating Fish Arthur Catching Eels ”’ ; 
(backwards) Eels Catching Alligators Father 
Eating Raw Potatoes.”’ 

By learning the following paragraph they | 
would learn the initial letter of the English 
monarchs and the order of their succession :— | 

‘When will his stupid head remember just 
how easy each endeavour remains. Having 
had help eclipsing every reasoning, harassing 
hazy egotist methods, elaborately jumbling | 
clear concise junctures, with a great grand | 
gravity giving wit vexation.”’ | 

G. H, W. ! 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





“TITTLE ENGLAND” (clviii. 152). — 

Mr, E. Law’s ‘ Little England beyond 
Wales,’ 4to, 1888, gives a full account of the 
locality mentioned by Mr. Puiturps. Other 
books also deal with it. It is supposed to 
have been colonized by Flemish settlers in the 
twelfth century who preferred to learn 
English rather than Welsh, hence becoming 
an English-speaking colony in a Welsh- 
speaking area, 

Ay SS. 


The term “‘ Little England beyond Wales ”’ 
is not applied to a single hamlet, but to the 


| whole of the southern half of Pembrokeshire, 


viz., the English-speaking portion. A shaded 
map showing the dividing line between Welsh 
and English Pembrokeshire appears in the 
Great Western Railway publication ‘ South 
Wales, the Country of Castles,’ and also in 
‘Castles and Strongholds of Pembrokeshire,’ 
by E, H. Edwards. The line runs from 
Newgale Brook and Roch Castle on St. 
Bride’s Bay first easterly, then with a slight 
bend to the north, and then south-east to 
Laugharne (now in Carmarthenshire). 
‘‘ Little England ’’ includes the hundreds of 
Roose, Dungleddy and Castlemartin. and the 
towns of Haverfordwest, Milford Haven, 
Pembroke, Pembroke Dock and Tenby. It 
does not include the hundreds of Dewisland 
Kemes, Kilgerran and Narberth, nor the 


| towns of Fishguard, Newport, Narberth and 
| the Cathedral village of St. David’s. 


‘The 
History of Little England beyond Wales,’ by 
Edward Laws, is the history of ‘‘ the non- 
Kymric colony settled in Pembrokeshire.”’ 


| Writing in 1888 Mr, Laws says :— 


Into this little district, measuring some 24 
miles by 36, we know that waves of Silures, 
Gaels, Dutchmen led by Italians, Kymry, Scan- 
dinavians, Bretons, English, Normans, Saxons, 
Flemings and mediaeval Irish, have rolled in 
one after the other; and that the descendants 
of the motley crew have been strangely secluded 
for several centuries; for Little England beyond 
Wales, as its children love to call it, is hedged 
in by physical and ethnical barriers; it is 
bounded on the east, south, and west by the sea, 


| and on the north by a Welsh speaking people 


with whom it has even to the present but little 
intercourse, If the racial line is not now-a-days 
quite as hard as it was in times past, the fact 
is attributable to the pressure of English civil- 
ization from outside Wales, rather than to 
aggressive movement from either side within. 
The Welsh have not overrun their borders on 
the one side, neither has the foreign colony on 
the other, and these later do not seem greatly to 
have recruited their numbers. 


The Flemish immigration is the subject of 
the whole of Chapter ix. (pp. 107-119) and 
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contains quotations and references to the | 1624), who was the posthumous son of Thomas 
the histories of | Danby (ob. 1581). 
Wil- 
John Trevis and / Thomas Horsfall, 1912). 
The subject is also discussed | 
in ‘ Anglia Transwalliana,’ by E. A. Free- | 


Flemish settlement from 
Holinshed, Caradoc of Llancavan, 
liam of Malmesbury, 
George Owen. 


man, in ‘ English Towns and Districts,’’ pp. 
32-39. (See also the ‘ Description of Pem- 
brokeshire,’ by George Owen; 


guide-books). According to the census of 
1921, the population of Pembrokeshire was 
91,978. Of these 66.4 per cent, spoke Eng- 
lish only, 5.8 per cent. Welsh only, and 24.5 
per cent. both English and Welsh. 


G. H.W. 


= [ROQUOIS ”> (clviii, 152).—There was a} 


famous race-horse of this name foaled 
1878. Bred in America, he came to England 
in 1880 and won the Derby and St, Leger 
in 1881 for his owner, Mr, P. Lorillard. 


J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


‘“(,UEEN ANNE IS DEAD” (clviii. 98, | (ZOODSELL FAMILY (clviii. 151).—I was 


160).—When Queen Anne was dying it 
was touch and go whether the Pretender 
would not succeed: see ‘Esmond.’ Conse- 
quently the rumour of her death was circu- 
lated on the Stock Exchange by interested 
persons. 
HerMAn COHEN, 


“NOT WORTH A THIRTEEN ”’ (clviii. 
150).—A ‘‘ thirteen ”’ 

a shilling, because it was worth 13d. 
HERMAN COHEN, 


ANBY OF YORKSHIRE (elviii. 114).— 
From the evidence supplied by the query 

it would appear that Wandesford Danby and 
Francelia Danby were the issue of Thomas 
Danby, Knt. (1610-1660), along with others. 
Sir Thomas Danby was of Thorpe Perrow and 
Masham (N.R. Yorks). The Danby family 
had been associated with Farnley (not Fran- 
ely) Hall since the marriage of Sir James 
Danby, Knt., with Agnes the heiress of Sir 
John Langton, Knt., in the fifteenth century. 
Sir Thomas Danby was the son of Chris- 
topher Danby (0b. 1624), who had married 
Frances, the youngest daughter of Edward 
Parker, Lord Morley. During his minority 
he was ward to Sir Christopher Wandesford, 


Knt., of Kirklington, whose daughter Cath- | 


erine he married when he was aged eighteen 
and she only fifteen. 

John Danby, the uncle of the two first men- 
tioned, if the above surmise is correct, would 
be another son of Christopher Danby (ob. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Fenton’s | 
‘Tour,’ and the various local histories and | 


in Ireland meant | 
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(See ‘The Manor of Well and Snape,’ by 


H. Askew, 
| ()LD VARIETIES OF CHEESE (clviii, 


| 112, 158).—Whillimoor is a district in the 
| parish of Frizzington in West Cumberland, 
noted at one time for cheese-making. The 
| cheese was so tough that it was a saying 
| among the rural folk that it was sometimes 
used, especially its rind, to shoe clogs with, 
instead of iron. 

The farmers’ wives at the annual cheese. 
fair at Keswick were wont to advertise this 
brand of cheese as ‘‘ Whillimoor cheese— 
clear beath of durt and butter.’’ 

In old days in the County of Durham the 
farmers were accustomed to make a very hard 
kind of cheese named Old Peg. It was said 
that it was so hard that an axe was needed 
to chop chunks of it. H. Askew. 





Priest-in-charge of Staple-Cross and 
Ewhurst and I knew the Goodsells well in 
1888. One member of the family was the 
| proprietor of threshing machines. The family 
| of Goodsell and Gutsell (a variant spelling 
of the same name) hail from Brede in Sussex. 
When I was Rector of Crowhurst (1889-1917) 
Samuel Goodsell was my parish clerk. 


J. P. Bacon Puttuips. 


wit DEPOSITORIES (clviii. 64).—Both 
the Rochester and Commissary Court of 
| Surrey wills and administrations are now at 
| Somerset House. Deptford has been partly 
in Kent and partly in Surrey. 


R. BrncHam Abas. 
“s Mount PLEASANT” (clviii. 151). — 


Possibly the answer to NeMo’s query is 
as follows. Wm. Roscoe (1753-1831), the 
noted Liverpool historian and poet, spent his 
early years at Old Bowling Green House, 
Mount Pleasant, nr. Liverpool, and wrote a 
long poem descriptive of it as follows: 
‘** Mount Pleasant*: a descriptive poem,’ 
printed at Warrington 1777. 








*An agreeable eminence near_ Liverpool, 
which commands the prospect described in 
this poem.” 

A, J. H. 


Dickens makes this neighbourhood ‘“ill- 
favoured and ill-savoured ’’ the home of the 
Smallweed family in ‘ Bleak House.’ 





A. Francis STEvakt. 
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The Library. 


4 Game at Chesse. By Thomas Middleton. 
Edited by R. C. Bald. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


HIS play of Middleton’s—having a certain 
intrinsic value besides—is one of the 
most useful plays we possess for the study 
of external conditions of all kinds affecting 
the seventeenth century drama. Five MSS. 
of it are extant, and three quartos, most 
profitable material for research into the 
nature and the preservation of dramatic 
texts. These particular texts fall into two 
groups according as they go back to Middle- 
ton himself, or to the scrivener, Ralph 
Crane. In discussing them Mr. Bald puts 
forward some interesting criticisms upon 
Professor Dover Wilson’s theory of the 
establishment of texts by the ‘‘ assembling”’ 
of players’ parts, in cases where the prompt 
copy of a play had been lost. 





The stage history of ‘A Game at Chesse’ | 


is the most remarkable of any in pre-Restor- 
ation times, for it took the world by storm, 
and had a run of no fewer than nine nights 
—played to crowds — before the authorities 
stopped it. Its subject is one upou which 
the whole attention of the country was 
focussed in the year (1624) of its production 
—English relations with Spain, and with 
Continental attempts to bring the Counter- 
Reformation into play in England. Charles, 
to the people’s enthusiastic joy, had returned 
from Spain without a wife, but Gondomar, 
the Spanish Ambassador to the Court of 
James I, had none the less actively pushed 
Catholic interests here, and had defeated 
English desire for a Spanish War. His hold 
over James and James’s favourite, Bucking- 
ham, was subject of deep popular anger and 
suspicion, and a play which was a trans- 
parent political satire, dominated by 
Gondomar as the villain of the piece, would, 
even if it had lacked Middleton’s skill, have 
commanded eager audiences. It seems 
curious, perhaps, that Herbert should have 
granted the necessary licence: but he did. 
The Court was away from London, and, 
making hay before the storm came, the 
players gave the play from August 6 to 
August 16, by which time news of it had 
reached the King, and an order been sent to 
the Lords of the Council to suppress it. A 
note in a copy of the play in the Dyce Col- 
lection, Mr. Bald says, puts the takings as 
stated by some of the actors at fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. The treatment meted out to 
the offenders gives reason to think that the 
King’s displeasure was not serious. 

Mr. Bald differs from other scholars in 
regard to a few points in the identification 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| = 
| of the characters. The Fat Bishop is de 





| as 


| Dominis, the extraordinary Archbishop of 


Spalatro, who for some time avowed himself 
a convert to Protestantism, and came to 
England; the Black Knight is Gondomar. 
The White King as James, the White Knight 
Charles, and the White Duke as 
Buckingham, are not difficult to identify. 
For the White and Black Queens Mr. Bald 
revives Fleay’s suggestion. They have been 
taken to represent the consorts of the Kings 
of England and Spain; our author would 
have us see in them the Churches of England 
and Rome. He takes the White King’s 
Pawn (about whom there have been one or 
two guesses) to be Lionel Cranfield, Earl 
of Middlesex. 

The play, as was more or less inevitable, 
is largely made up of matters contained in 
contemporary pamphlets, and both by his 
account of them, and by quotations from 
them in the notes Mr. Bald has elucidated 
for the student another important aspect of 
the play. Besides the Introduction, text and 
notes, he gives us as appendixes, the docu- 
ments relating to ‘A Game of Chesse’ and 
two scenes from MS. Malone 25, as also a 
full body of textual notes and ten valuable 
illustrations. 


An Eighteenth Century Gentleman and other 
Essays. By 8. C. Roberts. (Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. net). 


hes essay which gives title to this little 
volume is a sketch of Lyttelton, Horace 
Walpole’s ‘ figure of a spectre ’’ and author 
of the ‘ Persian Letters ’—a skilfully com- 
posed, discriminating, sympathetic sketch. 
Lyttelton’s verse—of which two or three well- 
chosen specimens are given — perhaps 
deserves just a little more appreciation than 
it usually gets. The first of the three essays 
on Johnson deals with his existence in Grub 
Street. (It may be worth mention that this 
year is the bi-centenary year of the founding 
of the Grub Street Journal.) It supports the 
view taken by Mr. Saintsbury that the 
melancholy and bitterness of Johnson’s time 
in Grub Street was not due to want of proper 
payment for his work, nor, in general, to 
Grub Street conditions, but sprang from his 
own temperament and from his ill-health. 
We agree with our author, when, after a 
pleasing sketch of this part of Johnson’s life 
involving some discussion of the eighteenth 
century attitude towards writing for a living, 
he concludes by expressing the opinion that 
Johnson owed much to Grub Street, and 
English literature, by reason of what Grub 
Street did for him, something more. ‘ John- 
son’s Books,’ with a useful account of the 
‘valuable library ”’ dispersed by Christie in 
February, 1785, gives the yet more interest- 
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ing particulars of the purchasers. Thus, 
Burney bought Grainger’s translation of 
Tibullus; Seward, Boswell’s ‘Corsica’; 
Malone, Burney’s ‘ History of Music,’ with 
Fabricius’ ‘ Bibliotheca Graeca, and Chatter- 
ton’s ‘ Rowley.’ Horace Walpole at the sale 
is amusing to think upon; his purchase was 
a lot containing Mason’s ‘ Caractacus.’ Then 
we have General Oglethorpe buying ‘ The 
Acts and Deeds of Sir William Wallace,’ Mrs. 
Carter’s ‘ Epictetus’ and three portraits. 
‘The Focus of the Lichfield Lamps’ 
brings together very attractively what 
we know —and there is a_ tolerable 
amount of it, and worth having—of John- 
son’s relations with Lichfield. ‘ Two Imita- 
tions’ (‘ Mrs. Piozzi on Bozzy’s Letters’; 
‘Corsica re-visited,’ an imaginary review) 
are amusing. The essay on Macaulay as a 
representative Victorian is a shrewd and 
atractive piece of criticism, and a happy con- 
clusion to the little series, showing Johnson 
and the eighteenth century from a point of 
view which we have abandoned, indeed, but 
which has had its share—a permanent share 
—in the shaping of Johnson’s and Boswell’s 
fame. 
Six Vaudois Poems. Edited by H. J. Chay- 
lor. (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d. 
net). 


Puss poems—taken from the Waldensian 
MSS. given by Morland to Cambridge 
University in 1658—five of which have not 
been edited before, present the student with 
a certain amount of new material for the 


understanding of the Vaudois. They may be 
said in some sort to illustrate the likeness 
of the Vaudois to their neighbours. Em- 
phasis, no doubt, falls in different quarters, 
and certain additions and omissions occur; 
but ideas drawn from the Fathers of the 
Church make, with the teachings of the New 
Testament, a considerable part of these ex- 
hortations in verse. ‘Lo Novel Sermon’ 
(The New Sermon) sets out the more obvious 
external modifications that the Vaudois 
sought to make in the Christian tradition. 
Mr. Chaytor provides, besides introduction 
and notes, a translation of each poem and a 
glossary of such words and forms as are not 
to be found in Levy’s ‘ Petit Dictionnaire 
Provengal-Frangais.’ 


BoOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 





WE have received Catalogue No. 28 of Mr. | 


William H. Robinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A few of the good items we have noticed in | 


it are: a first edition of Dickens’s ‘ Christ- 
mas Carol’ remarkable for having yellow 


{ 


end-papers, which peculiarity occurs in onl 
four copies having the “‘ Stave I”’ (for thig 
he asks £84); ‘A Full Account of the Pro. 
ceedings in Relation to Capt. Kidd. In 
two Letters. Written by a person of 
Quality . . .’ (1701: £40); original issues, 
uncut, of The Rambler from No. 1 to No, 
177 (1751: £48); a first edition of Kipling’s 
‘Captains Courageous’ (1897: £17 1%s.); 
several Cook items, of which the most 
interesting is the edition of the First and 
Second Voyages round the World printed 
in 1773-7 (£22 10s.); the first collected edi- 
tion of Tennyson’s ‘ Poems,’ uncut, in the 
original boards (1842: £35); a copy of the 
first cheap and illustrated edition of ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels’ (1727: £25), and a set of 
Surtees’ Sporting novels (£75). Among 
older books, perhaps the most attractive is 
Suckling’s ‘ Fragmenta Avrea’ in the first 
edition (1646: £40). Walter Paler’s Works 
in the edition-de-luxe brought out in 1900-01 
is priced £10 10s. The edition-de-luze of 
Galsworthy’s ‘A Modern Comedy ’ is to be 
had here for £9 9s. George Eliot items are 
first editions of ‘Adam Bede’ (1889: a 
and ‘The Mill on the Floss’ (£20). 
Richardson item worth noticing is ‘ The 
History of Sir Charles Grandison’ in the 
second edition with an autograph inscrip- 
tion by ‘‘ the Editor ” to Miss Sharpe (1754; 
£75). Fielding is represented by ‘ Tom 
Jones’ in the second edition (1749: 
£12 12s.). There are a few Scott items, the 
pee being a good first edition of ‘ The 

ay of the Last Minstrel,’ which certainly 
does not seem expensive (1805: £6 6s,). 
The same price is put upon a first edition 
of Wordsworth’s ‘ Poems’ of 1807. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 139 col. 2, 1. 19, for “ An article 
in The Times in August or September, 1929” 
read An article in The Times for Oct. 6, 1928; 
and at ante p. 140, col. 1, footnote, for 
“ Hosker ” read Hooker, and col. 2, 1. 1 for 
“ Bowey ” read Boevey and for “ Courtnay” 
Courtenay. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
DVERTISER has duplicate copy of “ EURO. 

PEAN ADVENTURERS OF NORTHERN 
INDIA, 1785 - 1849,” just published by Punjab 
Government Press at 15/-. Price 12/6 post free. 
—Box 123, “ Notes and Queries,” 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2. 
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